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THE ALDINE. 



WINTER. 

Fling open wide the arctic door, 
And let the hoary king go forth ; 

The shrieking blasts rush on before 
The aged chieftain of the North ! 

Right royal is his lengthened tread, 

The carriage of his crested head, 

The cold, keen splendor of his crown, 

The angry rustle of his gown. 

He meaneth ill : his eyes they are 

As bright and silent as the star ; 

His minions clang their frosty chains 

To please his ear with freezing pains. 

He hath no mercy for our prayer, 

This grisly monarch of the air ! 

He loves the moaning of the limb ; 

The hedges cry, beseeching him, 

And waters turn an icy eye 

As sullenly he strideth by. 

Ah, well the snow lies on the flower, 

And sleep hath shown her gentle power ; 

Ah,, well it is the maiden rose 

Is dreaming under quiet snows. 

Grim Winter hath his wicked will, 

And marshals now the hosts of ill ; 

His glance is like the glance of steel, 

And death is harnessed to his heel. 

How male and mighty is his mien, 

A prisoned prince his bands between ! 

Hark ! How the wrangling tempests roar 

About the threshold of the door. 

" Thy chieftain comes ! " the heralds cry. 

Lo, gray old Storms, from where they lie, 

A horde of ragged shapes, arise 

And stare upon his awful size. 

Now out they leap and thunder down 

Upon the valley and the town ; 

In havoc wild, their chieftain 'round, 

They rush, and wrench the very ground. 

Aha ! They mean the trembling wprld 

Shall be to hasty ruin hurled. 

Abroad they ravage and they roar ; 

Their leader stretcheth on before. 

Pray that the heart of earth keep warm, 

And beat beneath the warring storm. 

The naked wood may meekly moan, 

Deserted bowers sigh so lone, 

The hollow grieve and grieve again, 

The melancholy mead complain. 

But who shall bar the arctic door, — 

Forbid the hoary- king go forth? 
Beware ! The blasts ride on before 

White Winter, Monarch of the North ! 

— John Vance Cheney. 



THE SPUR OF MONMOUTH. 



THE BRITISH WINTER IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Occasional glimpses have already been caught, in 
historical and other recitals, of the British in Philadel- 
phia, during that single winter which they were per- 
mitted to spend in the Quaker City, in contradistinc- 
tion to the long period which, as is well known, they 
more or less enjoyed ih the city of New York. But 
any picture of the time and the events distinguishing 
it must remain signally incomplete, without some 
attempt at bringing the incidents of that winter in the 
city on the Delaware more closely to the attention of 
the reader — the personal relations of men of that 
day being again materially depended upon, though 
the pen of the historian and the pencil of the illus- 
trator have done more to preserve the salient features 
of that occupation than almost any other period of 
the Revolution. 

Beyond a doubt, before the entry into Philadelphia, 
the British officers, of whom a large proportion are 
always connected with the nobility or the gentry, the 
army at that time supplying rather an exemplification 
of the rule than an exception to it, — had begun to be 
somewhat sickened of the long campaign "among 
the savages," as many of them . designated the em- 
ployment in America. They had enjoyed what might 
be called the "run "of the one large city of New 
York; as already shown, for a long period ; but the 
truth must be told in saying that they had never 
found it materially to their taste, the average feeling 
of the inhabitants being unmistakably rebellious, 
and the fairer half of the population, especially, so 
pronounced in their devotion to the patriot cause, 
whenever not deterred by absolute fear of ill-treat- 



ment for such an expression, that the beaux of the 
royal army habitually found it difficult to enter favor- 
ably what could be called the highest classes of society, 
and were obliged to waste their devotions and their 
protestations on those who, under other circumstances, 
would have been passed as far beneath the loyal 
notice. Not that this was universal — only general ! 
New York owned many loyalists of wealth and posi- 
tion ; but they were so far outnumbered i>y those of 
the same, class of patriotic tendencies, that the fash- 
ionable atmosphere of the captive city could not be 
otherwise than unpleasant and threatening in the 
main. Ever, from the first day of occupation, the 
fact seems to have been recognized, that a steel spring 
of patriotism lay beneath the repressing hand of royal 
power — that, that hand once removed, the spring 
would assert itself almost on the instant, in demon- 
strations the reverse of loyal — and that, whatever the 
beauty of the women of the city already then the 
commercial capital, and the convivial tastes of many 
of their fathers, brothers and lovers, the declared 
loyalist who moved among them was always treading 
over a mine of uncertainty, which might at any mo- 
ment work effects the most disastrous. It may be 
traveling beyond the record to say so much ; but the 
Empire City of this day, grown from the New York 
then not yet entirely emancipated from its old tradi- 
tions of loyalty, has ever retained some of the same 
features of uncertainty as to the bias of its citizens at 
any given moment, socially or politically,— of doubt 
as to what may be the line of conduct assumed within 
the briefest of succeeding periods. 

It has before been said that no such uncertainty 
seemed to exist with reference to Philadelphia, where 
the patriotic sentiment was either far less general or 
far less declared, spite of the leaven necessarily dis- 
seminated by Franklin, Morris, Rittenhouse,. Read, 
and their many and worthy confreres, in forming the 
early public opinion of that colony, now become one 
of the States of the Confederation. How much of 
the calmness with which the second city of America 
allowed herself to lie beneath the hand of the con- 
queror, could be credited to the tenets of the Society 
of Friends, habitually disposed to endure for the time 
without any open manifestation of disapproval — how 
much of it could be ascribed to an actual sentiment 
of loyalty to the old government, the new as yet only 
an experiment, with scarcely flattering results — how 
much was the effect of the late royal successes, with 
few advantages on the part of the patriots to counter- 
balance them, and with absolute reason to fear that 
the long effort to overthrow the authority of the 
mother-country might, after all, prove to be a dis- 
astrous failure, — how much each of these feelings, 
with others more markedly exhibiting self-interest, 
may have had to do with the general fact, it is as yet 
too early, or possibly already too late, to decide. But 
the fact existed, that during the occupation of Phila- 
delphia by the royal army, far less of discomfort was 
experienced, and far less of an openly hostile atmos- 
phere was encountered, than seemed continually to be 
met in that New York built to baffle calculation. A 
strange problem, perhaps, and one only to be solved 
through a close study of geographical and military 
surroundings, — that the city which appeared so quiet 
under the conquering hand, should only have been 
held for a few poor months, with little or no advantage 
even in that retention — that the troublesome and dis- 
loyal city should have been held for as many years as 
the other occupation numbered of months ! And 
yet what history, and especially what warlike history, 
is not full of such, anomalies ? 

Not that the occupation was all Elysian : the sur- 
roundings of no hostile army, in all history, have 
been so. We have already heard of false alarms and 
false calculations — of weary marches that promised 
everything, to accomplish nothing. We have seen, 
already, how genuinely red was some of the blood 
flowing through the else-cool veins of the Philadel- 
phians. There was more than one Lydia Darrah, to 
whose laborious and self-sacrificing patriotism there is 
no need to call renewed attention. And Mary Pem- 
berton can not have borne a character much more 
savory in loyalist nostrils, however noble the stock 



from which she came — seeing that, as highly objec- 
tionable to the ruling powers, and so to be punished 
as well as reprehended, her coach and horses, among 
the finest then in the city, were seized by Sir William 
Howe, and kept for his own use during the occupa- 
tion, that commander making something of a boast 
of riding in public in the confiscated conveyance. 

Not an Elysium, Philadelphia, that winter of 1777-8. 
No. — For history will not soon forget the. Provost 
Prison, on Walnut Street, near Sixth, used by the in- 
famous Provost Captain Cunningham for the incar- 
ceration of the patriots taken at Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown, to whom it would appear that he labored 
to make their prison a worthy rival to the New York 
Sugar-House, in privation and cruelty, and many of 
whom, to quote burning words that have since been 
uttered by a careful authority, "died of starvation, 
after feeling the lash of Cunningham's whip, or the 
force of his heavy boot, and were buried in the Pot- 
ter's Field near by, now the beautiful Washington 
Square." 

Not an Elysium, either, in the matter of freedom 
from annoyance, however little effect such annoyance 
may ultimately have had upon the national cause. 
The world has thus far known but one "Battle of the 
Kegs," deriving its title from the facile fancy of the 
author of the poem of that name, Francis Hopkinson, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, — but for some hours of that January night no 
jest to the British, whose vessels were threatened by 
the kegs of burning combustibles sent floating down 
the river, and all whose marksmanship was ludicrously 
devoted to their annihilation. 

And yet, as already said, Philadelphia, during the 
few months of its occupation, was undoubtedly by far 
the pleasantest place of sojourn known by the royal 
army during its whole career in America. It came 
nearer to quiet, during that time, than any other 
place had been, when similarly situated. It had 
much wealth, only a small proportion of which the 
fleeing patriots could possibly carry away. It was 
surrounded by the richest agricultural country of the 
Middle States, whence, with whatever difficulty, sup- 
plies could be more easily drawn than from any other 
section. While thus backed and supported by a wide 
fertile region, it had the river> the bay and the sea 
within reach, enabling all land operations to be 
covered by the movements of the royal fleets, except 
when the ice closed that channel of communication 
in the mid-severity of winter. It offered unexcep- 
tionably comfortable residences, from many of which 
the patriot proprietors had fled away after German- 
town, for the occupancy of the commander-in-chief 
and his officers — and far better facilities than any 
other city of the continent could have afforded for the 
disposal of the common soldiery. And, of no second- 
ary consequence, at least to the titled and the epau- 
letted, who (let the truth be told in their favor as 
against them) dawdled so naturally in peaceful hours 
while they fought so well on occasion — though a 
large proportion of the patriot wives of the city had 
accompanied their husbands in fleeing before the ad- 
vance of the victorious army, not a few of the in- 
domitable and the doubtful remained ; and there. was 
no lack of the youth and beauty of womanhood, for 
which the Quaker City was already celebrated in that 
day, as it remains to the present. 

Touched, of course, with that peculiar tinge in- 
evitable to the festivity of the conquered, Philadelphia 
was yet unmistakably gay during the winter of the 
British occupation. Theatrical amusements, some- 
what defective in a public sense, were notably well 
supplied by the officers of the royal army, many of 
whom had won no limited triumph on the amateur 
stage in the land of their nativity. Foremost among 
the performers, and eminently conspicuous as the 
writer of any needed interlude or desired alteration, 
was Captain Brevet-Major John Andre, who largely, 
in that way, became among the best known of the 
royal officers, even by those who would else have re- 
cognized him but indifferently. Balls and routs were 
of frequent occurrence and careful preparation, the 
attendance compounded, as always under such cir- 
cumstances, of the three great classes — those who 
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were well pleased with the presence of the army, and 
made no scruple to show their devotion to the then 
momentarily predominant interest ; those who con- 
sidered it the part of policy to seem pleased at festivi- 
ties that really galled them to the quick with their 
omen of the British success and the patriot misfor- 
tunes ; and those (always a large proportion in any 
community strongly divided in sentiment) who cared 
little or nothing for one cause or the other, and who 
were ready to welcome any entertainer who furnished 
lights, music, and the moderate indulgences of the 
festival supper, without any effort or expenditure re- 
quired of themselves. In the days long after, when 
the violence of revolutionary rancor had measurably 
subsided, and when it was much to be able to boast 
having shared in the events of that memorable time, 
without too close inquiries being made into the politi- 
cal position then held by the participant, — many a 
vaunt was made, by belles whose tresses began to be 
blended with the gray of advancing age, of having 
shared in the entertainments of 1777-8, given so 
freely by Sir William Howe and his officers, as never 
again were any given by those bearing arms for the 
same power, on the soil destined and consecrated to 
freedom. 

But, bright and boastworthy as were these recol- 
lections in the general, recalling them in the after 
days, to none other could the participants look back 
with the same pride, as to having shared in the mad 
extravagance of the Mischianza, the most gorgeous 
of the royal entertainments, as literally the last, and 
in some regards, even up to this day, unparalleled on 
the western continent No other social event, during 
the Revolution, equaled it in oddity, and it may be 
said that no other approached it in the audacious 
splendor of many of its appointments. 

This festival, of which the very name, if it had any 
meaning, conveyed the Italian idea of a mad and 
irresponsible revel, was held in the stately Wharton 
Mansion, standing on what is now Fifth Street, in 
the neighborhood of the Navy Yard, on the day and 
night of the 1 8th May, 1778, in honor of Sir William 
Howe, then on the eve of departure for England,, and 
his brother, Earl Howe, the naval commander — no 
dream, even then, in the mind of either, that another 
"departure," little less than a flight, was so soon to 
be made by the brilliant officers who took part in it, 
and by the army itself, away from Philadelphia, across 
the Jerseys, for New York and at least temporary 
safety. Decades were yet to elapse before the 
Duchess of Richmond's ball, at Brussels, and the 
booming of the guns of Waterloo ; and the poet who 
was to make that scene immortal was yet far from the 
date even of his birth. But "history repeats itself," 
as we have long ago learned by axiom and example ; 
and the instances have not been rare on its pages, of 
the wildest revelry forerunning the saddest and most 
solemn earnest to those who shared in it. 

Six months of inaction and necessarily lax disci- 
pline, had not only loosened the morale of the body 
of the British army, but produced no less effect upon 
the officers, sharers in the more pronounced of the 
dissipations of a time which tolerated the insertion of 
grossly immoral and indecent advertisements in the 
public journals, shamelessly published by those wear- 
ing the epaulettes of the royal service. And it may 
well be believed, that when the announcements of the 
coming event spread abroad throughout the city, and 
the elaborate ball-invitations, designed by the hand of 
he ever-active Andre, reached the favored fingers of 
hose who were to be sharers in the night-festivities, 
, human material for the revel, so prepared, was 
wind in glad readiness for the occasion. Beyond a 
oubt, the Swiss-Briton, in whose letters we have one 

the fullest descriptions of the event, was in his 

niST' T ide ° n that day of days and ni £ ht of 
S ts; beyond question, the placid satirist, Sir John 

man en J oved one of the most glorious of his 

statd °i? 0rtunities > and equally beyond cavil, the 

com WiIHam ' Wdl satisfied with America, and 

the k h retUm With his alread >' g athered Iaur els to 

so and 1 hiS b ' rth ' WaS a11 the better satisfied t0 do 

"sW l f future P erat 'ons in the hands of his 

"' fat frie nd," Sir Henry Clinton, with this 



splendid farewell evidencing the supposed estimation 
in which he had been held by those under his com- 
mand. 

Into the details of the Mischianza this chronicle 
has no call to enter, though its mention was unavoid- 
able as one of the features of the special time tra- 
versed by it. By day it was a regatta, most oddly 
and yet luxuriously appointed, on the Delaware, with 
its rallying-point very nearly at what is now the foot 
of Vine Street on that river, followed by a tournament, 
in a neighboring square, with the fantastic given full 
rein in sham knighthood and mock warfare. By 
night it was the maddest of revels, in the old Wharton 
Mansion, continuing the blending of the modern and 
the antique, in the appointments of the ball-room, 
and the use of the chivalric jargon -of the tournament 
in the names of knights and ladies, enrolled under 
the somewhat singular divisions of the Blended Rose 
and the Burning Mountain. 

Ah, well — long since the glories of the Mischianza, 
alike of the wave, the lists and the ball, have faded, 
in the flight of nearly one hundred years and the 
close-following defeat of those who conceived and con- 
ducted it. There is a certain interest, to-day, in recol- 
lecting that the chosen lady of the doomed Andre, on 
that occasion, was a Miss Chew, of the family giving 
name to the old stone house so fetal to the patriot 
army at the battle of Germantown — that his squire 
was his younger brother, then but a stripling of nine- 
teen, afterward knighted by King George, as a con- 
cession to the services of the family — and that among 
the ladies prominent on the occasion, was Miss 
Margaret Shippen, daughter of the Ioyalistic Edward 
Shippen, believed to be the object of Andre's special 
devotion, in late-arrived forgetfulness of the lost 
charms of Honora Sneyd — afterward to become the 
wife of Benedict Arnold, the intermediary of the 
British officer's connection with Arnold's treason, and 
literally his fate and doom. 

Closing here this hasty general reference to the 
" British winter in Philadelphia," as it became known 
in the verbal calendar of the men of the Revolution- 
ary time, there will be immediate occasion, once more, 
and in connection with it, to meet Margaret Shippen, 
credited with being the temptress of the great treason, 
and John Andre, made a hero by mistaken history in 
the belief that he was led blindfold into the black 
circle of the guilt of Arnold. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 



THE WILLOWS AND THE MAGPIE. 



From the Norwegian of Wergeland. 



You know there are among the willows two kinds, 
one of which stretches its branches straight up in the 
air, the other drooping them, as if sorrowing, toward 
the earth. But once these, too, spread out their 
branches like most other trees ; like the shadowy oak, 
the domed maple, the stately elm, the sunny linden, 
and the friendly, silver-shining birch. But through 
sin and sorrow they were changed. I will tell you 
how it happened, and how frail the willow was. 

Two willows, who were very fond of one another, 
stood in all their original beauty on each side of a 
church-yard gate, their glittering boughs beautifully 
entwined, their crowns of laurel-like leaves bending 
toward each other in the breeze. It was Sunday. 
The singing in the church ceased. First came the 
congregation, two by two; then the parson, in con- 
versation with the old sexton. But what was the 
matter with the sexton to-day ? Was it the conversa- 
tion, or the invitation to the parsonage, or had he 
grown dull with age? Whatever it was, he walked 
on. The congregation followed a little way, then dis- 
persed, every one to his own home. And the sexton 
forgot to close the church. 

' ' Kekekeke ! " chattered a magpie, hopping on the 
church wall underneath the willows, as if with the 
innocent intention to gather bits of straw and twigs 
for his nest. ' ' Kekekeke ! kekekeke ! " But his chat- 
tering told of something different from that as he 
hopped to and fro, bobbing his tail and looking up 
askance, as if he were watching something. Yes, 



that was it : he was watching the parson and the sex- 
ton, and for the last glimpse of the congregation, 
which now turned down the road and disappeared. 

Then, "Kekekeke," and pop he flew in through 
the church-door, and a few seconds after returned 
with the silver chalice. A few drops of wine dripped 
from it yet, and where they fell little roses and forget- 
me-nots blossomed forth. ' ' They might betray me, " 
thought the thief; and then he flew first around the 
church, until the last drop had fallen, so that the 
church stood within a wreath of beautiful flowers; 
then into the densest part of one of the willows, 
hiding the chalice in the heart of the tree, where the 
shoots were thickest. 

"Dearest willow," said the magpie, "if any one 
should ask you whether you know where the chalice 
is, will you deny it, and swear to it, if it comes to 
that? I will fly to heaven and fetch thee gold of sun- 
shine to gild the face of all your leaves with, and 
silver of moonlight wherewith to silver them under- 
neath ; and you shall become the fairest tree in all the 
forest" 

This was something worth listening to. In vain 
the other willow whispered : "Oh, don't, don't, Sil- 
jemi, dear;, oh, don't!" The chalice stood pressed 
down tightly among the inner branches, and the mag- 
pie was already hopping on the roof of the church. 

But the next day, when the sexton bethought him- 
self of his forgetfulness, and out of breath came to 
the church, he and the parson were filled with alarm. 
At once both hastened to the village to find out about 
the chalice. But no ; all denied the knowledge of it. 
Cattle and horses flourished their tails and ran across 
the field ; the sheep shook their heads as if they had 
got water in their ears ; the goat moved his from one 
side to another ; fox Reynard cursed and swore, for 
he knew they would not believe him otherwise. The 
trees waved their crowns ; the echo laughed in the 
mountain caves ; in short, all nature denied to know 
anything about the chalice. In despair, the parson 
and the sexton came back to the church ; and, at last, 
asked the willow. Then a struggle was going on in 
the innocent one who in vain had warned its beloved. ' 
Should one betray the other, and thereby lay the ax 
to its root? The magpie stood on one leg on the 
roof, with his head under his wing as if he slept ; but 
now and then he peeped up in order to see what 
would happen. 

"Don't you answer?" the parson once more asked 
the willow. 

"Don't you answer the parson?" said the sexton. 

"Kekekeke," chattered the magpie, looking on 
from the roof. Then, all of a sudden, the willow 
raised its boughs and swore — swore that it knew 
nothing of the chalice. But down again it could not 
get its perjured branches. It stands so to-day. And 
since that time the magpie chose it as the best place 
for his nest, below which are always dead and wither- 
ing shoots. 

But the other willow ? Alas ! when it beheld the 
sorry deed, saw that the vain but beloved one raised 
its branches to swear falsely, it bent its top to the 
earth, and as yet stands the weeping willow drooping 
over the graves. — John Volk. 



CHANSONETTE. 

Oh, little hands that mark the hours 

Which drag so wearily, 
Fly faster round thy circle, fly, 

And bring my love to me ! 

Oh, pendulum, beat the moments out 

In quicker measures free, 
And haste the happy, joyous day 

He shall return to me ! 

But, ah — when here, then, tardy hands, — 

Then, may ye laggards be, 
And loiter, linger round the hours 

That such true pleasure see ! 

Then, pendulum, swing, and softly sing 

Time's old, old song to me, 
To charm the fleeting moments which 

My heart shall beat, with thee ! 

— Augusta von Bubna. 



